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“Dictionary of [ational Biography.” 


HEATON, Clement (1824-1882) glass-painter and decorator, 
son of James Heaton, a Wesleyan Minister, was born at 
Bradford, in Wiltshire, in 1824. He spent his early 
years in commerce, but occupied his leisure with draw- 
ing. The so-called Gothic revival encouraged him in 
his 26th year to begin business at Warwick as a glass- 
painter and designer. Shortly afterwards he came to 
London and founded the firm of Heaton and Butler. 

a Though chiefly occupied with glass-painting, he gave 

I PS) Ape the initiative to a new and extensively adopted style of 

Ai) ( Church-decoration. This was essentially Gothic in 

i We style, but he combined his own original conceptions 

| Ni with carefully studied motives from natural history, 

i Feil heraldry, early Christian symbolism, etc. He made 

great use of line-decoration, and as his colouring im- 

proved by practice, he acquired a peculiar style, which 

i Lax) was much admired at the time. He made many ex- 

periments to insure permanent and trustworthy colours 

for glass-painting and mural-decoration, but they were 
checked by his sudden death in 1882. Among his 
principal works, many of which were carried out in 
conjundion with Sir Arthur Blomfield as architect, 
were the decoration of the chapel at Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Eaton Hall, the Town Halls at Rochdale 

and Manchester, the Mansion House and Merchant 

Venturers Hall at Bristol, and churches at Banbury, 

All Saints’, Ascot, West Newton and Sandringham. 
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HE beautiful art of Glafs Staining has, during the laft few years, been reftored to its 
true pofition among the Chriftian arts. Its ancient fplendours have been revived, and 
that which is juftly regarded as one of the moft interefting acceflories of ancient 


archite@ture has, by the labours of earneft men, been reproduced for the enrichment of 
our churches, public buildings, and private dwellings. 


The revival of the decorative arts generally (among which Glafs Staining holds no mean 
place), is owing to feveral caufes, among which may be mentioned the reftoration of numerous old 
buildings, the rapid increafe of churches, the general fpread of artiftic knowledge, and the increafing 
apprehenfion of the fact that objeéts of utility may alfo be rendered objects of beauty and 
attraction, without detracting from their fitnefS for their original purpofes. Thefe caufes, combined, 
have direéted an amount of attention to Stained Windows efpecially, which a few years ago would 
have been deemed chimerical. 


But this decorative art has not, even yet, attained to that general appreciation which it 
enjoyed in olden times, though the appliances for its manipulation were then far more limited than at 
prefent. Its magnificent effect, however, in both facred and fecular edifices; its recognifed appro- 
priatenefs for monumental purpofes owing to its imperifhability, attraétivenefs, and {cope for facred 
illuftration; combined with the extraordinary reduction in the coft of its produétion—are, however, 
rapidly bringing it into the general favour which it merits. 


Ie will facilitate the comprehenfion of the principles and refources of GlafS Staining, if 
we briefly fketch the rife and progrefs of the art till it reached its climax in the fourteenth century, and its 
fubfequent decline until it became all but extin@t in the eighteenth century, towards the end of which it 
was again cultivated to a limited extent, and gradually affumed a higher charaGter, until in recent years 
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it has received an impetus which has again raifed it to its true place as one of the nobleft, moft 


beautiful, and fascinating arts of the age.* 


STYLES OF GLASS STAINING. 


Glafs, as a fubftance, was difeovered and ufed at a very remote period; the Egyptians, 
3,000 years ago, as well as the Greeks and Romans, being evidently acquainted with its ufe 5 but 
its application as a tranfparent proteétion for the interior of buildings againft the weather, was unknown 
until about the eighth century, when glafs was firft adopted in the conftruétion of churches, though its 


introduétion into dwellings was not general until feveral centuries later.+ 


Immediately glafs was ufed for windows, the opportunity it afforded for decoration fuggelted 
itfelf and was freely taken advantage of. Specimens of work as far back as the twelfth century} are 
ill preferved, and though they are frequently claffed with Early Englifh, yet when difcriminating the 
various ftyles, we find they poffefs peculiarities of their own, and are interefting as being early efforts in 
an art which in courfe of time attained fuch diftinguifhed eminence, and was at length fo completely 
identified with Chriftian archite&ture that no eccléfiaftical ftruéture was confidered complete without 
having its tranfparent walls varioufly and richly decorated. ‘The abbey church of St. Denys, in France, 
exhibits the moft perfec examples of this period, being fuppofed to date about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, 


Succeeding to the rude Norman efforts, we have the Earry Encuisu Style, correfponding 
with the firft Pointed period of Gothic architecture, extending from about the year 1150 to 1280. 


‘The Stained Gla of this period, until near its clofe, refembles in moft charaéteriftics that 
of the previous century, ‘The defign of the window was compofed of fimple but beautiful geometric 
forms, and the colouring was intenfe and gem-like, red and blue generally predominating, ‘The 
foliage was an adaptation of Grecian and Roman ornament, always conventionally treated, but 
becoming more natural towards the clofe of the period. The figures, though often rude and treated in 
the moft abftra@ manner, were forcible and effedtive. Some of the windows were compofed almoft 
entirely of coloured gla(s; thele are perfes& Mofaics of the moft vivid, intenfe, and gem-like tints, 
excluding more light than others, but imparting an extremely folemn and imprefiive effect. 


The Decorate Srvze, correfponding with the fecondary period of Pointed architeéture, 


prevailed from 1280 to about 1380. 

The limits of an introduétion to a trade Catalogue prechide an extended difquifition upon the various ftyles, but 
thofe who defire to obtain full information upon the fubjeét, will find it moft ably and comprehenfively treated in 
Mr. Winfton’s Hints on Gla& Painting by an Amateur,” 2 vols, 8vo. This is the belt work upon the fubjeét, and 
has had great influence in elevating the art to its prefent ftate of efficiency. 

"+ Previously to the ule of glafs, the windows of churches had ftone fhutters, or were filled with flabs of tale or 
alabafter. The windows in the apfe of the church of St. Miniato, at Florence, ereéted in 1008, are each filled with a 
fingle flab of tranfparent alabafter, which, when illuminated by the morning fun, fhine with a cloudy rofeate light— 
Merrifield's Ancient Painting. 

t We find references to the art as early as the ninth century, though no authenticated fpecimens have come 


down to us. 
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The artifts had now attained the maftery over the principles of defign and colour, had 


acquired confidence in their own powers, and boldly exhibited the originality of their genius in 
works of furpafling beauty and grandeur. 


The leading charadteriftic of this flyle is the natural forms of its ornament. ‘The attempt 
to imitate claffical models was abandoned, and to the woods and fields the painter went to learn the 
varied forms of beauty nature draws. The leaves of the ivy, oak, maple, and moft other well-known 
trees, may be recognifed in the productions of this period, The fimple geometric forms of the 
preceding centuries now gave place to more elaborate combinations, ‘The ufe of a canopy over 
figures and fubjeéts became general; and running patterns, in imitation of weeds, flowers, and plants, 
filled up the details of the windows, according to the untrammelled fancy of the artift. 


‘ ‘The figures are more refined than the Early Englifh, and the drapery more flowing and ample. 
They are fevere in drawing, and clofely refemble in character thofe in the illuminations and feulptures 
of the time. 


It was during this period that Glafs Painting attained its pureft and moft perfeét development ; 
and when we confider the exaétnefs and excellence of the defigns, the beauty of the ornaments, the 
rich harmonious contraft of the colours, and the expreflivenefs of the human figures introduced, 
it is impoffible to withhold our admiration, even when regarding the windows fimply as decorations, 
But, in addition to thefe merits, the deep religious feeling exhibited in the facred illuftrations, and 
the perfeét adaptation of the whole to the architecture, deferve our higheft commendation, Jules 
Labarte, in his Hand Book of the Middle Ages, fhould have included the glafs of the fourteenth 
century in his remarks on that of the twelfth and thirteenth, where he fays— 


“The chief merit of the windows of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and which, 
notwithftanding their many imperfeétions, caufes them to be efteemed, is their perfect harmony 
with the general effec of the edifices to which they belong, At whatever diftance we examine 
them, we are ftruck by the elegance of their forms, and the brilliance of their colours; the artift 
has had no intention of executing an independent work; he has given himfelf no trouble about a 
faithful copy of nature; his whole aim has been to contribute, under the direction of the architeét, 
to the ornamentation of the building, and he has never failed of fuccefs, through the {kilful 
arrangement and harmonious diftribution of his colours, which, notwithftanding their brilliancy, fhed 
over the interior of the temple a myfterious light, adding much to the folemn grandeur of the 
architeture. ‘The harmony of the effect did not exclude a richnefs of detail, The Moftics of the 
grounds, and the borders which furround them, are always of graceful patterns of infinite beauty 
and of charming originality. The fubjects are characterized by a touching fimplicity, neither devoid 
of life nor movement.” 


As an illuftration of fome of the influences at work to promote the perfection of Glafs 
Painting in the fourteenth century, we may here quote from the “ Architetural Year Book,” vol. i.:-— 
“Tris aftonithing, when we refleét upon the circumftances, how many adventitious aids the priefthood 
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gathered to themfelves in cementing and perpetuating power over their flocks. ‘The early architeéts 
aided it by fymbolifin in church ornaments and decorations, and being in many inftances ecclefiattics, 
they not only poffeffed the power to do fo, but alfo to invent new fymbols. The old painters on 
elals, deeply imbued with the fame fpirit, greatly affited the advancement of this power. To defign 
and execute a window of a fuperior charaéter for a church, was a paflport not only to the attainment 
of honour and wealth in this world, but, as far as the priefthood could fecure it, a fure and certain 
means of falvation in the next. ‘The painter who had adorned the altar, and the eaft or weft windows 
of a church, by the production of a fuperior pencil, when lying upon his laft bed of mortal agony, 
was furrounded by all the dignitaries of the church, who regarded him as a faint-like charaéter, and 
adminiftered its comfort with proportionate impreffivenefs and reliance upon their affumed faving 
| powers, To men whofe minds had tended ftrongly towards religious views, what greater incitement 
could be offered towards putting forth all the powers with which nature had gifted them, ftrengthened 
and refined by a profound impreffion that the work of their hands was pleafing to their Creator, and 2 
of fervice to His church?” 


Tur PErrEnpicunar Style followed from 1390 to 1470. As architeéture then declined, 
fo GlafS Painting degenerated. The rich colouring of the preceding centuries gave place to delicate 
and filvery produétions, but weak and feeble in charaster ; the true principles of defign were diftegarded, 
and, although we meet with originality in the defigns, and the figures are occafionally more correétly 
drawn than formerly, the ftained windows of this period are, neverthelefs, as a clafs, poor and 


unmeaning. 


The clofe of the Perpendicular Period is, however, diftinguifhed by the rife of the 
Cinque Cxnro Style (evidently of Italian origin), the duration of which was very brief, clofing about 
the year 1550. This ftyle is far fuperior to the Perpendicular; fome connoiffeurs, indeed, regarding 
it as fully equal to the rich Mofiics of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The beft 
| windows of this period may be confidered almoft unapproachable as individual works of art; the 
a colouring being harmonious and brilliant, the figures well drawn, and painted with remarkable tranf- 
4 parency, whilit fome degree of atmofpheric effect is produced by a peculiar method of treatment; but 
the ornaments are unmeaning. The productions of this ftyle cannot be regarded as architedtural 
decorations, but as independent works of art. The beft examples exifting are in the Chapel of the 
il] Miraculous Sacrament, at Bruffels, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and in the apfe of Litchfield 
1} Cathedral. 
I 


a 


After the year 1550, GlafS Staining, as an art, again declined, until at length the civil war 
and Commonwealth not only arrefted all progref&, but the Roundheads, in their puritanical zeal againft 
what they deemed idolatrous works, deftroyed a vaft number of noble productions. There are fome 


remains of ftained windows executed after 1550; but, with few exceptions, they are of little value or 
intereft, 


Early in the feventeenth century, the Dutch artifts, the Van Linges, erected feveral windows 


————————— ee 
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in Abbott’s Hofpital, Guildford, in fome of the Colleges at Oxford, and at Lincoln’s Inn; and they 
have their admirers. 


From the time of the Commonwealth to a very recent date, the productions have been 
feanty, and of a very unfatisfaGtory character. The value and intereft of Glafs Staining, as a 
decorative art, was loft fight of, and little was attempted beyond unfkilful reproduétions in glafs of 
pre-exifting paintings. A writer in the “¢ Year Book of Architecture” obferves—“ A very few years 
ago, fo {mall was the demand for Stained Glafs, and fo little was generally known about either the 
principles of ancient defign, or the ftyle of ancient drawing—what little was known being depofited 
as a kind of fecret in the hands of two or three artifts in the kingdom—fo little, moreover, the nature, 
and therefore the coft, of the procefs was underftood, that exorbitant fums were fometimes paid for 
the moft paltry and wretched attempts, failures alike in defign, drawing, colour, and compofition ; 
2 and the execution of a ftained window of tolerable fize was regarded as a prodigy of modern art, and 
appealed to triumphantly as a convincing proof that the myftery was not loft, but ftill exifted in all 
its ancient perfection, in the keeping of a favoured few. Opinions fo erroneous, now perhaps 
comparatively feldom prevail; notwithftanding, there is ftill a kind of lingering belief among many, 
that the art of producing the brilliant and permanent tinétures of antiquity is now loft, or is at beft 
but empirical, and that the coft of the article is fo enormous as to place this beautiful and once 
univerfal decoration far beyond the reach of ordinary means, Nothing can be more groundlefs than 
either of thefe opinions,” 


‘The above paflage was written in 1845, fince which time the art has made rapid progrefs, as 
well in the abilities and refources of its profeffors, as in the general appreciation of its merits by the public. 


Is Glafs Staining, as now prattifed, neceflarily inferior to that of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which is juftly regarded as prefenting more points of excellence than that of any other period ? 


Tn no refpeét need the prefent fall fhort of that age in any department ; one barrier recently 
overcome is in the material itfelf The infancy of the art of glafs manufacture gave a thick, tranflucent j 
glafs, uneven in texture, and in every way fuitable to work into ftained windows. Whatever might 
have been its inconveniences if required as a tranfparent protection from the weather, when coloured, 
its peculiar texture, even more than its colouring matter, caufed it to rival the brilliance of jewellery. 
The lapfe of 500 years has produced no material {uperior to this for the fpecial purpofe required; but + 
until Mr, Winfton, (to whom we are indebted for his moft admirable ‘“ Hints on Glafs Painting,”) 
turned his attention to the fubjeét, the Englifh glafs painters were content with the ufe of a thin and 
poor material that could never, by the moft fkilful treatment, produce a window equal in jewellery 
richnefs to the old works. His labours, ably feconded by Meflis. Powell, of Whitefriars Glafs Works, 
have conferred on glafs ftainers of the prefent day the great boon of a material in every way equal to 
the beft of the thirteenth century; and their Jabours are now fully appreciated. a 


In every other refpeét alfo, the refources and appliances of the prefent time are equal if not 
fuperior to thofe of old, and the principles of their application are as well underftood. 
c 
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GLASS STAINING AND PAINTING—DISTINCTION AND PECULIARITIES. 


The art of Gla Staining, as now generally praétifed, muft not be confounded with Glafs 
Painting, ‘The latter is a method of painting with femi-tranfparent enamels on white gla(s, which are 
afterwards fuled, fo as to incorporate the colour with the furface of the glafs. This method was 
praétifed a few years ago, to the exclufion of the former. It is well calculated to produce a piétorial 
effedt, but is coftly, and, as we now think, unfatisfaGtory. It may be confidered a fifter art to 
Enamel Painting on copper, differing only in the pigments being femi-tranfparent inftead of opaque, 
the fyftem of ufing them being fimilar. Reynold’s window in New College Chapel, Oxford, 
and the eaft window of St. George's, Windfor, are favourable examples of the ftyle. There are alfo 
many fine Swifs paintings of this kind, in which the colours are remarkably brilliant, The colours, 
however, as ufed in England are indifferent, and liable to peel off when expofed to the atmofphere, 


Glafé Staining, on the other hand, though requiring {pecialities of manipulation, is fimilar in 
principle to Mofiic painting, which confifts in imbedding fimall pieces of homogeneous coloured glals 
in cement, by which means the most beautiful and imperifhable works are produced. 


A ftained window confifts of multitudes of {mall pieces of tranflucent glafs, united together 
with bands of lead. ‘The colour is generally produced by mixing oxides of metals with the liquid glats 
before it is blown into fheets or circles, thus rendering it homogeneous. In other cafes, as in ruby glals,* 
the colouring matter is on one fide only of the glafs, extending from about one-eighth to one- 
fixteenth of the entire thicknefs, the remainder being white. In this cafe it is called “ fathed,” or 
“yeneered” glafs. Fluoric acid removes this veneer, leaving a white figure on ared ground. There 
are many inftances of this procefs in fifteenth and fixteenth century windows, efpecially where the 
pieces of glafs were too fimall to be worked with lead, as in minute charges in heraldry ; but at that 
time, fluoric acid being unknown, the colour was ground away with fine fand, ‘There is much of this 
work in the fine eaft window of Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 


Previously to the middle of the fourteenth century, each colour was leaded up feparately ; but 
afterwards we occafionally find the white glafs partially ftained with various tints of yellow, and in 
courfe of time the practice became general. Silver is the bafis of this ftain, and is the only true ftain 
fed to this day. ‘The tint varies with the chemical mixture of the glafs, and the quantity of ftain 
applied; old glafs taking a much richer colour than what is now commonly ufed, ‘This is probably 
owing to the fimall proportion of iodine in the kelp which is ufed as an alkali in the manufacture, for 
we find that a glafs made purpofely with kelp will take a ftain equal to the old material. 


Tt is a remarkable fad that filver will a& as a ftain, either ufed in a metallic ftate, or in 


* We fappofe the old mafters made their ruby glafs according to the receipt in the Bolognefe Manufeript 
« Segreti per Colori.” Take xb. of copper, and melt it, and when it is melted, add 4 02s. of lead, and incorporate them 
well with each other, and throw the ma(s into cold water, and it will be broken finall like grains of corn; then grind it as 
fine as you can, and ftir it into the glafS, and it will become red glafs for making paternofters and other articles." —Mrs. 
Merrifield’e “Praétice of Ancient Painting.” 
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combination with any other fubftance. The iodide of filver aéts the moft readily ; but the moft 
convenient form is the fulphuret of filver and antimony. We are not aware that its true chemical 
action has been afcertained, but are of opinion that, at the high temperatures to which all the glafs is 
fubmitted, the filver will leave its combinations to form filicate of filver. 


A ftained window, however, fomewhat differs from a Mofaic painting in refpe& that the outlines 
and fhadows are painted with an opaque enamel, which is afterwards fufed into the glafs at a full 
red heat.* The engraving below, which is part of the tracery of St. Philip’s Church, Kenfington, will 


comin 


Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 


readily fhow in what refpeét a ftained window partakes of the charaéter of a Mofaic painting; Fig. 1 
fhowing the forms into which each feparate colour is cut; and Fig. 2 the work completed with 
opaque enamel. Tt would be pofible, in all but the very {malleft works, to affimilate the procefs to 
Mofaic painting ; but this would be a laborious and coftly procefs; and as we find that the enamel, 
when properly made, will Iaft an indefinite time, we confider it would be unneceffary labour 
and expenfe, 


Ttis a frequent cuftom to teft the quality of the enamel by fcratching it with a knife or files 
and it is confidered good if it will bear that teft and remain as glofly as fealing wax. The teft is, 
however, by no means fatisfactory. The gloffinefs of the colour is produced by the exceffive ule 
of fluxes made with deliquefcent falts (principally borate of foda) ; and the more glofly it appears, the more 
likely it is to perifh, We could mention works of great beauty, painted within the laft ten years, in 

* The enamel is compofed of the peroxides of iron and manganefe with certain proportions of a flux, which is 
a glass that readily melts at a much lower temperature than the coloured glafs. No other metal than filver will unite 


with gla, unlef in combination with a flux; this anfivers the fame purpofe as oil and varnifh ufed in oil painting, 
viz., to make the colour adhere, In Mofaic glafs, the above opaque pigment is, with rare exceptions, the only one uled. 
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| which the enamel has almoft entirely difappeared. In faét, we have known gla(s painted with a very 
elofly enamel, which, after being laid by for a few years, even in a comparatively dry place, thowed the 

| painted lines covered with a white powder (hydrous borate of foda), the commencement of decay. 
In contraft to this, the greater part of the enamel in old work, even as far back as the thirteenth century, 

| is inta& to this day. Thefe faéts teach us to advocate the ufe of a mixture of red lead and fand or 
y flint gla as a flux in preference to the ufe of any deliquefcent falt. “The colour will be somewhat 


dull, but a knife will not feratch it off, and even fluoric acid does not readily deftroy it. 


| 
| THE CONSTRUCTION OF A STAINED WINDOW. 
5 
/ 


| In producing a flained window, the coloured defign is firft prepared on a {mall feale, 
and afterwards the figures and other parts are drawn to the exaét fize they are to appear in the 
} il window, In thefe working drawings or cartoons it is cuftomary to mark the divifion of each 
1 piece of glafs and the exact place of the leaden bands with double lines, the width between them 

| il fhowing the width of lead to be ufed. Thefe bands, inftead of being unfightly in the completed 
window, are turned into a means of rendering the defign more effeétive and definite; and few perfons 

unacquainted with the ftruéture of a ftained window would conceive it to be compofed of thoufands of 

fimall pieces of glals, held together with ftrips of lead. ‘The cartoon being coloured and approved of, 
ill a piece of tracing muflin of the fame fize is placed over it, on which is marked out with a fine black 
line the sizes and colours of the pieces of glafs which will hereafter compofe the window. This is 
called a cutting-drawing; Fig. 1, for inftance, would be called the cutting-drawing of Fig. 2. 
On this drawing the glafs-cutter places the white and coloured fheets of glafs, cutting with a 
diamond* the various fhapes. ‘The outlines, and fuch fhading as is abfolutely neceflary (and no more), 
| are now painted on with the opaque enamel. In the cafe of a ‘fubjeGt” or figure, the various {mall 
pieces are faftened on toa large fheet of glafs, with a mixture of bees’ wax and rofin, which enables 
the painter to judge what the effect of the completed work will be. During this procefs the glafs 
| has to be once or twice fubmitted to a full red heat, in order to ‘burn in” portions of the painting, 
which cannot very well be executed all at once, Moft of the glafs in ftained windows is fired twice 


a er 


and fometimes thrice. 


il The burning of the glafs requires {kill and attention, and is always attended with confiderable 
rifle, Sufficient heat may not be applied, when the glafs will require firing again; but if too much heated, 
all the work will become faint and indiftingt, and mut be repainted. In addition to this rifk, fra&tures 
i are conftantly occurring, and fometimes the contents of the kiln are what is called “ fulphured’”—that 
is, the enamel, which thould have fufed into the gla(s, is only burnt into a dry powders this is 
owing to the prefence of carburetted hydrogen at a high temperature, which reduces the oxide of 
lead in the fux. ‘This misfortune may occur from a crack in the kiln, or from the retention of the 
i oils ufed in mixing the enamel. There is no remedy for the above evils; when they once occur, 


i the work mutt be done again. 


| The diamond was difeoyered about the firft quarter of the fifteenth century, though it did not come into general 
| ‘fe until the middle or end of the fixteenth. Previous to this time the pieces of glafs were roughly thaped with a hot 
iron, and afterwards grozed (chipped piece by piece) to the fize required 


i 
| 
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The kiln in which the glafs is fired is compofed of an iron box, on an average about 2 feet 
long by r4 inches wide, and 12 high, with grooves on each fide to fuftain iron plates, on which 
the glafs is placed, in a bed of very dry powdered whiting, which prevents the glafs, when fired to a ftate 
of femi-fufion, from adhering to the iron. This iron kiln is fet above an ordinary fire box, with a fire 
flab between, and imbedded in carefully conftruéted brickwork—the flues being fo conftruéted that the 
flames may play completely round the iron box, which is never allowed to come in contaét 
with the body of the fire. This arrangement allows for a gradual heating of the whole mafs, and 
prevents the glafé from breaking, through the too fudden increafe of temperature. ‘There are fight-holes 
in front of the kiln, through which the interior may be examined at any time. hele are left open 
during the earlier part of the procefs, that the fumes of the oils ufed in painting the outlines may efcape, 
before they are converted into carburetted hydrogen, When the interior of the kiln is feen to be of 

, the required temperature,—which, although called a full red heat, can only be judged of by much 
experience,—the fire is withdrawn, and the kiln and its contents are allowed to cool flowly. 


The annealing of the glafs is a point that fhould have more attention paid to it than it 
generally receives, If the kiln is opened too quickly, the contents will of courfe fly to pieces, fo that a 
certain amount of annealing is compulfory. But it frequently happens that gla(s which has remained 
inta&t during the conftruétion of a window, or even for months afterwards, will, on a fudden change of 
the temperature, fhow its want of fufficient annealing by falling to pieces. As a rule, the glafs in 
ftained windows cannot be annealed too much, for, although fo fragile, no material is more expofed to 
changes of temperature. 


The kiln is opened about twelve or fourteen hours after the fire is withdrawn, and the 
glafs is carefully examined, to {ee that it is properly fired, which is known by a flightly glofly 
appearance. The glazier then begins his work. After placing each piece of glafs in its right place 
on the cutting drawing, he feleéts the proper leaden bands with which to unite the parts together. 
Thefe leaden bands have a groove on each fide to admit the glafs, and are made of various fizes, to 
fuit particular claffes of work, the beft and ftrongeft having the flanges in the form of fegments of circles, 
inftead of flat leaves. The ancient glafs ftainers caft their metal into the required form at once ; 
but the plan now adopted is firft to caft a bar of lead, and then pafs it through grooved rollers of 
the pattern defired. 


A common lattice or diamond-fhaped window exhibits glazing in its fimpleft form, and 
in a fimilar, though more complicated manner, the lead in a ftained glafs window furrounds each 
\ feparate piece of gla. The joints are then well foldered together, and additional ftrength is imparted 
by cementing the whole with red lead and oil, carefully worked into the hollows of the leaden bands, 
Thus, each completed feétion of a window forms one ftrong fheet of ftained glafs, which it 
would require wilful violence to injure. 


} The window is now fixed in a fuitable pofition, and carefully examined ; alterations are 


made, if required, and at laft, carefully packed, it is fent to its deftination. 
D 
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FIXING. 
The window is fupported in its pofition in the building by faddle bars of iron, five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, which fhould be painted with feveral coats of oil colour. ‘Thefe, as.a rule, 
fhould never be more than twelve inches apart, fince the ftability of the window depends upon them, and 


] 

9 they are by no means unfightly, provided they do not run through the faces of the figures, which 

a defeét muft be carefully guarded againft, Where the lights are wide, as in windows of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, they thould be faftened to an iron frame, wrought to the leading lines of 
the defign. 


| The window fhould be further proteted on the outfide by a galvanized iron wire guard. 
i | This material is half the price of copper, which was formerly ufed, and, being more unyielding, 


anfwers its purpofe better. 


Stained windows fhould, if poffible, be fixed by 2 workman accuftomed to fuch operations. 
Without intending to difparage the ability of country glaziers, we muft remark that they generally 
fail in ere@ting decorated windows, through their timidity in handling fuch coftly material. A little 
more expenfe attends the employment of a trained workman from the place where the window was 
executed, but it will be found true economy in the end. 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Having ereéted our window, let us now fee if it agrees with the true principles of 
decorative art, and if it fulfils the requirements of a ftained window, As a decoration, then, 
| does it harmonife with the architeture it is defigned to enrich? Is it fuitable for its pofition in 
im the building? and does it form an appropriate part of the building itfelf? Although a ftained 
window may prefent evidences of originality, care, and {Kill, both in drawing and colouring (with- 
out which no good work has ever been produced), yet, if its purpofes are overlooked, it cannot be 
regarded asa fuccefsful produstion. It was in the ftrit fulfilment of the above requirements that the 
i perfeStion of old windows mainly confifted, for none can enter an ancient facred building without being 
i firuck with the harmonious, fatisfying completenefs which the noble ftained windows impart to the 
} edifice; and this, we contend, not produced folely by the ufe of an excellent material, but by careful 
Mi attention to the many details and trifles which are neceffary to the attainment of a perfeét work.* 


ee Eo ET 


i In the next place, as a work of art, there are fpecial requirements diftinguithing ftained 
i windows, through which light is tranfinitted, from paintings on canvas, which are feen by 
i refleéted light ; hence the general charaéteriftics fhould be—a treatment abftract and fimple, fhadowing 
and forefhortening avoided as much as _offible, and the outlines clear and decifive ; minute gradations 
of colour are out of place, but a bright yewellery richnefS is imperatively demanded.t 


© In the many difeuffions on the merits of the ftained windows of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, we haye never heard condemnation of any part, fave the figure drawing; and it may be contended that the 
cld matters of the art, who are admitted to have thoroughly underftood their work, would have adopted a more natural 
and refined treatment of the human figure, had they thought it right to do fo. 

+ Though molt paintings can be reproduced in flained glaf, they will generally require fome degree of 
| adaptation both in treatment and colouring, 


eked 
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The difficulty in fkilfully introducing the human figure into ftained windows is fo great, that 
fome eminent authorities (Mr. Rufkin among them) have not hefitated to fay that it can never be 
effe@tively accomplifhed. But experience confirms the view that, by keeping the above principles in 
mind, the difficulty may be fuccefsfully furmounted. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


EccrestasticaL Buiipincs.—Our remarks have already been fo much direéted to the 
ule of the art in the decoration of churches, that it is not neceflary to add anything further upon 
that fubjeé&t here. There is one point, however, which requires obfervation—viz., its employment 
as a memorial of departed worth, Memorial IWindms have juftly attained an eftimation equal to, if not 
greater than that in which marble monuments are held as mementoes of the Dead. In many refpeéts 
their advantages are fuperior; an outlay that would provide an inferior monument in marble, is 
fufficient to erect a window of the higheft clafs, while the fcope afforded for facred illuftration, with 
reference to the virtues and works of the Departed, is incomparably greater. Inftead of being 
obfcurely fituated, as is too often the cafe with other monuments, the window is in view of all the 
worthippers ; while the very light which ftreams from heaven into the fanétuary, illumines the emblems 
of that faith which thofe whofe memory we record loved and adorned, ‘To thefe confiderations may 
beaded their imperithable character ; windows ereéted 800 years ago are ftill glowing with rich beauty, 
the hand of time but mellowing their fplendours. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Public buildings offer moft appropriate opportunities for ftained glafs decoration—hiftorical 
events, public characters, and armorial bearings, furnithing unlimited fubjeéts for illuftration in 
harmony with the charaéter and purpofes of the erections and it is gratifying to fee the extent to 
which this art is adopted in the decoration of our national and municipal buildings, and other places of 
public affembly. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


The varied refources of Glafé Staining are equally fuitable for the decoration of manfions, 
affording an exquifite adornment for the windows of halls, corridors, ftaircafes, &c., and in many 
cafes effeCtually {creening the objectionable fights at the back of the houfe. For thefe purpofes, fimple 
and beautiful patterns of rich colours* may be produced at very moderate expenfe. Family events 
and anceftral achievements afford fubjeéts for windows of a higher character, approximating in effect 
to the magnificence of thofe in ecclefiaftical edifices. Intermediate between the two, Heraldry 
holds its place as the moft general and beautiful decoration for manfions. The Heraldic fyftem of 
colouring is peculiar to itfelf as a {eience, and its principles, as to the relative pofitions of colours, 
might often be followed with advantage in other departments of decorative art: thus an Heraldic 
window admits of the moft beautiful and brilliant colouring; affords feope for the moft graceful 

* As Figs. 2, 5, 6, 8, Plate ii, 
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drawing and invention; and with its adjun@ts, initial letters and legends, conftitutes as exquifite 
an enrichment for dwellings as the eye can defire. When armorial defigns are introduced, either 
on coloured quarries* or geometrical forms, they are by no means coftly; and even in their more 
elaborate forms, the richnefs they impart to any clafs of domeftic archite@ture juftifies an outlay which, 
at its maximum, comes within a fraétional part of that frequently lavifhed upon articles of merely 
ornamental furniture, or of vertu. 


AMATEUR GLASS STAINING. 

The art has of late been cultivated by many amateurs, whofe produétions have been of 

| confiderable merit; we may therefore conclude this introduction by making a few obfervations on 
the fubje&. Some of the operations, fuch as burning, glazing, and cementing the glals, are, from 

their roughnefs, or from requiring extenfive apparatus, unfuited for amateur work ; but thefe proceflles 

can be done by commiffion, at the Stained Glafs Works. The defigning and painting, however, 

prefent interefting fubjeéts for ftudy and occupation, and may be followed by any who have a tafte 

for beautiful forms and combinations, and the perfeverance to overcome the difficulties which are 


at pe 


——— 


infeparable from the attainment of anything of value. 


Prefuming that fome aptitude for ornamental drawing has already been acquired, in com- 
mencing ftudy the fpecial principles of the art, as noted in the previous pages, muft be kept in view, 
and fkill in defigning and execution attained by practice with the pencil ; taking the various earlier ftyles 
as progreffive ftudies, and joining with them adaptations of the forms of plants, leaves, and flowers 
In commencing operations, the materials required are fheets of glafs of various colours, a diamond, 
pliers, enamel colour, ground gla(S, flab and gla(S muller, pallet knife, bottle of diffolved lump fugar, 
and one of diffolved gum arabic, tracing pencils, reft for the hand, eafel, and a badger-hair brufh. In 
the earlier efforts, the attention fhould be confined to fimple outline omament, as in early Englith or 
grifiille work, leaving figures and fubjeéts until confiderable experience has been acquired. As a rule, 
the folds of the drapery and features thould be expreffed by fimple opaque lines, fuch thadowing as 
is requifite being formed by laying on the glafS, with a badger brufh, a level wath of enamel, and, 
when it is dry, rubbing out the lights with the end of the finger. ‘The ornamental part of the window 
} will prefent no infuperable difficulties, though a few leffons at firft are eflential. Amateurs may thus, 
I) with ordinary perfeverance, decorate the windows of their dwellings or churches with the productions 


| i of their own tafte and fkill. 
| 


| 

| 

| 

pil RESTORATION OF OLD STAINED WINDOWS. 

By the ufe of materials exprefily prepared, old windows can be reftored in perfeét harmony 
F with their original charaéter and defign. To render the reftoration complete, the window muft be 
taken to pieces, and the old glafs pafled through the kiln, which not only cleans it better than any 
! | other method, but refixes the enamel without any injury to the ftaining. After the deficient portions 
} are replaced, the whole window fhould be reglazed with new lead, and cemented on both fides. 

‘The coft of thus reftoring an old window varies from 14s. to 21s. per foot, according to 
the degree of dilapidation. 

. 

| 

f 

| 

| 


* As Fig, 3, Plate iii, 


k 


| 


H 
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HEATON & BUTLER’S 
PRICES OF STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


Tue following tariff is bafed upon lights averaging in fize 7 feet high and 18 inches wide, and 
the rates quoted are in all cafes per {quare foot. It is impoffible to ftate prices which will meet every 
cafe, fince variations will neceflarily arife according to the quality of the material ufed, the fize of the 
window, and the elaboratenefs of detail, 

We make no quotation for the higher clafs windows executed on ordinary glafs, confidering 
the employment of the beft material to be an important element in fuccefS ; but the ufe of ordinary 
in place of Powell’s beft tranflucent flint gla, will generally admit of a reduction of about 10 per 
cent. from the prices named. 

In all cafes a fpecial defign will be prepared, for which no charge will be made if it is 
returned to us. 


Plate 1. 


GEOMETRICAL LEAD WORK. 


This fimple form of decorative glafs is generally adopted for {chools, and the firft glazing of 
new churches, before the richer ftained glafs is ereéted. It is alfo fuitable for the glazing of gothic 
dwellings. The borders illuftrated are original in character, and are adapted for either white or coloured 
glafs; the latter increafes the effeét, without adding much to the expenfe. 


Nos. 1, 4, 6, 14, glazed in ftrong lead, and in any tint of Cathedral gil sd. 
with coloured borders, and occafional pieces of colour + vs 3. 0 per foot. 
x 3p 10) 125 » » we 4 6 oy 
» 7 Ty » » ow 3 6 x» 
» 8, A » » 2A on 
» 52% » » 46 » 
» 13 » » 28 » 
»» 9, German Circles 35) see ot rhs a 
a» 9, Cut Circles oa 5 aad Bi 10: a 
In Belgian Glafi, 15 per cent. lefs 
E 
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Svan, 
Nos. 1,2, 8, glazed with {trong lead, without borders, but with white line. 2 © per foot. 
» 3 ” » » ws 3 6» 
v9 4567 » » » 24 oy 
» 5y » ” ” ow 3 4 ” 
» 9 » Soa » ap, eA » 
a9 TO, IT, 12, 13 14, 99 ” >» 2 8 ” 


js > in German Circles (Powell's Glafs). 
In Belgian Glafs, 15 por cent. lofi. 


Plate 2. 


Grifiille and ornamental quarry glafs is now favourably received as a decoration for the 
aifle and clereftory windows of churches, efpecially when a fubdued light is required. The 
general effe&t is warm and filvery, and, when a little colour is added, it is a moft pleafing decoration. 
Griftille glafs often forms the groundwork of a window in which fubjects, figures, or heraldry are 
introduced, as in Nos. 3; 45 7) 9) 12. This treatment will frequently afford all the colour that is 
requilite, at an inconfiderable expente. 


Rolled Glafs. Belgian Glafs. Powell's Glats. 


B: od, Seats s. d. 
Nos. 1, With any device, painted and ftained by hand... 4 6 Ae 5 6 
sp 2 Coloured Borders wwe 40 3 6 es 
s» 3+ Geometric pattern, with ealerediboier (cnet 
and fhield extra)... Rinne 7.10 6 6 79 
w» 4. Geometric pattern, eared re ecemeched 
ground, and with rich borders (panel extra) ... 10 6 10 0 13 
»» 5+ Running pattern, on plain ground, with coloured 
border) see cee sae tee aes see 60 5 9 6 9 
»» 6. Simple geometric work, vith sional centres 
and borders a 60 5 6 70 
jy: 7» Ornamental work, on ee ane el “ane 
(without figure)... vee ees nee wee tee 70 One6, 7 6 
» 8. Geometric work, with coloured centres and 
borders (rich work)... 4. 0 + a ae ©6TO 6 10 0 a 
ys G+ Coloured centres and borders, bleached 
ground (without fubje@)... 8 0 
3» 10. Richly coloured grifaille work ... 10 6 10 0 11 6 
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Plate 3. 
HERALDRY, EXECUTED IN BEST GLASS ONLY. 


Arms, with mantling, helmet, and creft, initial letters in wreath, on quarry ground, 
with the legend repeated on oblique bands, and with the initial letters painted 
on quarries and borders, as fhown in No.1 ie. ce see cae aes 

Arms in wreath, with ornament below, on geometric ground, figure 2... 


This is a very effective and ee five decoration for ceeeiiaee Ge, 
Rich Heraldry, with fupporters, &c., figure 3. 


sss 21 © per foot. 


don) aasilcspl Gwes) Oneot Naart BGC CONN, 


Plate 4. 


Memorial Window, Early Decorated period, with the fubjeéts ot the “ Afcenfion,” “ Chrift 
with Mary and Martha,” and  Chrift bleffing little Children.” 

The prices of this ftyle of work vary from 21s. to 26s. per {quare foot. ‘There are 50 fquare 
feet of gla in the window illuftrated. 


Plate 5. 


Ealt window of St. Philip’s Church, Kenfington, Early Perpendicular work. ‘This clafs of 
window, richly coloured, averages 27s, per foot, 


Plate 6. 


Windows in the ftyle of the Decorated or fecond Pointed period, with the number of 
figures fhown in the “A@s of Mercy” window, if carefully executed, are 30s. per foot. When 
fewer figures are introduced, the price is confiderably lef. 


Plate 7. 


Second Pointed window, in Woodborough Church, 25s. per foot. 

Ditto, St. Andrew’s Church, Watford, very highly finifhed, 30s. per foot. 

We refer to this window as the richeft work in the Decorated Style that can be produced. 
Each field of colour is compofed of numerous {mall pieces of glafS, each differing in tint, glazed together. 
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Plate 8. 
EARLY ENGLISH WINDOW, ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


The gla of this period varies confiderably in treatment. The work is often required of 2 
very bold charaéter, and occafionally (efpecially on the Continent) is very minute, ‘The prices vary 
from 15s. to £2 2s, per foot; as illuftrated, gos. per foot. 


Plate 9. 


Single figures, under canopies, as in eaft window of Abington Church, 248, per foot. 
If on grifaille work, as in No. 7, Plate 2, 14s. per foot. 


Plate 10. 


JUDGMENT WINDOW. 
Defigned for the eaft window of St. James's Church, Ufton, near Leamington. 35s. 


per foot, 


a fe ata. 


FIXING. 
The coft of fixing a window is, on an average, 5 per cent. of its value, exclufive of 
travelling expenfes. 


GUARDS. 
Galvanized iron guards, 6d. and gd. per foot, according to the thicknelS of the wires and 
their width apart. 


t “The luftrations have been Photographed on the Wood and Engraved by Mr. Twomas Borrow. 
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Y CAPTAIN CROXON. 


EAST WINDOW OF WHITTINGTON CHURCH, SALOP.—A MEMORTAL PRES 


Hesrox & Burnun, 2s Canixotow Srazer, Hanrsreap Ro, W. 
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WINDOW OF ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH, EARL’S COUR’ 


Dastoxep axp Execuren ny Hxatox & Buruxn, 44 Carpixoron Sr 


Hawrsrran Roan, Loxnox, NW. 
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1ith CENTURY WINDOW—THE ACTS OF MERCY. 


Hearox & Burien, 2a Canpixoroy Sranex, Hanrsreay Roan, Loxnos, NW: 
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N ST, ANDREW'S CHURCH, WATFORD. 
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WEST WINDOW IN WooDBOROUGH CHURCH, 
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> NORTHAMPTON, FOR THE REY, F. THURSBY, 


EAST WINDOW ERECT! 


Hearex & srunet, Hamesreay Roan, Lo We 
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[From ‘Twr Saturpay Review, O€tober 18, 1862.] 


« Mefiis. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne occupy a very confpicuous 
ofition in the weft tranfept, in conjunétion with an ambitious, but far 
els fuuccefsful window, exhibited by Mr Holland, of Warwick.” 


[From Tux Parrnenon, September 13, 1862.] 
+ Part of Mefirs. Heaton, Butler. and Bayne’s contribution to the 
; wet trantept is a proceffion from Calvary with the body of our Lord; 
in drawing and {plendour of colour, no lels than its rightly unpiétorial 
treatment, this is one of the bet fpecimens of itained glafs in the 
Exhibition.” 


Tur Agr Journat of May, 1862, 
Gives engravings of two windows, - 


[From Tar Weexty Review, October 25, 1862.) 


«Of ftained glatt windows there are fome very creditable {pecimens ; 
including thole reprefenting the Paffage of the Red Seaand the Baptifm 
of Chrift, which are exhibited by the Meffis. Heaton.” 


[From Tue Buitoixe News, June 13, 1862.) 
. The tained windows exhibited by Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, in 
the welt tranfept or Auftrian department, are examples of the thirteenth. 
; and fourteenth century ftyles, and in the galleries, Clats 34, of the 
fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, 
‘ “In thefe they have endeavoured to combine the architeétural cha- 
ragter with the moft refined and original defigns, and the richeft jewelly 
“effaét of 
‘OF the windows exhibited in the gallery, Clafs 34, the moft 
ftriking is, perhaps, that of the € Adoration,’ in which the back-ground 
is compofed of numerous tints of colour varying ‘from light blue green 
to purple; the expreffive head of the Virgin is moft carefully and 
delicately treated, but the unfortunate pofition of the window is fatal 
to its beauties, which require a ftrong clear light to bring them out in 
their integrity. 7 - 

“The heraldic window is treated in a moft fimple but artitic 
+ manner, and the colours being on a white quarry ground, will commend 

4 it to.the tatte of connoiffeurs. ‘ 
‘s “©The window above the ‘Adoration® is intended for Skulthorpe 
2 Church, and illuftrates the hiftory of Ruth ;, here, alfo, coloured orna- 
J mentation on white ground is ufed to give relief to the figures. The 

other window, for Langton Church, contains the principal event 


[F:om'Smith & Son's Porutar Guipe ro tHe Exnisrtion.] 


“In the weft tranfept there are windows by Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, of the thirteenth century ftyle, the fubjeéts being the Baptifm 
| of Chrift, and the Paifage of the Red Sea a fourteenth century window 
—fubjeét, AGS of Mercy ; and another fourteenth century window has 
for its fubjeét the Burial of our Lord, In the gallery of the fouth 
there is a fixteenth century window—filbjeét, the Adoration of the 
Wife Men; a tranfept window—fubjea— the hiftory of Beth ; an 
eaft window, illuftrating the Life of our Saviour; ané a fifteenth 
century hall window, reprefenting the Patron Saints of Engiand, Scot- 
land, and Ireland—St. George, St. Andrew, and St, Patrick, with the 
Royal Arms.” 5 


[From Tue Crenican Journaty Sept. 11, '862.] 


& We muft confider ourfelves as fortunate, upon our laft vifit to the 
Be at ppint eh eh Ma eg ards At Me 
featon, Butler, and Bayne, of Cardington-ftreet, Hamptead-road, the 


= rapid waning of which did not, however, permit of a very lengthened 


| opportunity for examination, ‘The obect of thefe artifts feems to have 
been to keep their labours—which are evidently partly thofe of love— 
as glafly and tranflucent as poflible, preferring the Iatter quality to 
tranfparency. ‘The glats in itfelf being fo beautiful, they appear to 
have revelled more as one amongit a hoard of precious gems, intent 
| upon a creation of harmonious unity, than with an ambition to create 

a pidture out of the means at their difpofal. Meffrs. Heaton, Butler, 
and Co, urge, in a moftably written work publifhed by them,* fome- 
thing to this effeGt—that glafé painting is a decorative, and not a pic- 
} torial art. Wedo not, however, accufe the works of others around 
their own of'a pratical contradiétion to this; for art hasits anomalies, 
and none more fo— if we are to accept a tenth of what we have read 
upon the fubjeét of late—than the one in queftion.” . 


[From Tue Darcy Tetecrarn, September 13, 1862.] 


«The windows by Meffrs. Heaton, Butler and Bayne, at the end of 
the weftern tranfept, are in all refpeéts worthy of the medal awarded 
them; and in particular we would refer to the proceffion bearing the 
dead Chrift to the fepulchre, which compofition takes greatly from 
the effeét of the large window exhibited by Mefirs, . Thi 
laftenamed work partakes of the poor and feeble charaéter of all the 
produ@tions fhown by the fame firm. The drawing is intended for 
that of the thirteenth century, we fuppofe, but we recognife no trace 
of the feeling or fpitit of the time. Nor is the arrangement of the 
colours a fair reprefentation of thirteenth-century work. ‘The rubbed- 
out diapers in the back-ground of the medallions are not of that 

. period, and deftroy ths brilliancy of the blue glafs, without adding to 
its depth. ‘This’ will be well underftood by comparifon with the 
adjoining productions of Meffis. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne.”” 
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[From Tue Crvi, Ewotwsen, O€tober 15 1862, 


« Meffrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne exhibit fome very fine wi 
dows; the moft prominent feature of*thgir difplay is, however, their 
fine heraldic work. ‘The figure of Mofes, in the window for Se, 
‘Alban’s Abbey, is fine both in conception and execution: and great 
harmony of colour prevails in their work throughout, and deferves 
fully the diftinétion they have received as medallifts." 


[rom Tue Paacricat, Mecnantc’s Joursar, Nov. 1, 1862.] 


* Paffing on from thelé to the windows of Melis, Heaton, Butler, 
and Bayne, we are ftruck with the evident influence that has been 
exerted on all the later works of this firm by their temporary connexion 
with Meffts. Clayton and Bell. The ¢ Adoration” window is the leaft 
to our tafte, the ultra-mediceval treatment being its moft remarkable 
feature. ‘The Oriental acceffories introduced in the “Ruth” window, 
as well as in that in the weftern tranfept are well managed, and give a 
pleafant variety without appearingincoagruous. ‘The belt work, how- 
ever, exhibited by this firm, is the panel in the weftern tranfept, repre- 
fenting the Entombment Proceffion, of which we give an. engraving, 
which, both in defign, colour, and execution is eminently fuccefful. 
In this, however, and in several of the other windows, the fyftem of 
conftruéting a fky by leading up {mall pieces of various tints of blue 
appears to be carried fomewhat to excels.” 


[From Routledge & Co’s Guipe To THE Exurarrion. | 

 Meffis, Heaton, Butler, and Bayne alfo ftand “in the front rank, 
their window of the ¢ Adoration,’ and the three Patron Saints of Great 
Britain, farmounteg by the Royal Arms, are elpecially worthy of praifes 
whilft that executed for St. Alban’s Abbey (exhibited ina bad lightin 
the weftern tranfept, over the-entrance to the annexe for machinery in 
motion), illuftrating the Baptifn and the Paffage through the Red Sea, 
is the moft elaborate and fuccefsful in the Exhibition, That of the 
* Proceffion of the Burial of our Lord’ will well repay a careful inves 
tigation,” 


* “Tilustrated Catalogue, ” 


| 


the fpecimens exmuMed tn a re mol 

MOSEIUE as perhene eedorconeees Een che cee Sean 
compofed of numerous tints of blue, varying from a light ereen to 
purple. The expreffive head of the Virgin is carefully and delicately 
treated, but the unfortunate pofition of the window is fatal to ite 
beauties, which require a ftrong clear light to bring them out in their 
integrity. The heraldic window is treated in a fimple, but artiftic 
manner, and the colours being on white quarry grounds, will commend 
it to the taite of connoiffeurs, Above this is a window intended for 
Skulthorpe Church, and illu(trates the hiftory of Ruth, Here, allo, 
coloured ornament on white grounds is ufed to give relief to the 
figures. Another window for Langton Church contains the principal 
eventsin’the life of our Lord, the treatment being of the ordinary 
charaéter. af 

“Tn the weft tranfept the beft window is the Proceffion of the 
Burial of our Lord, the original cartoon of which was fhown in the 
Architeétural Exhibition of this year, ‘Ihe St, Alban’s window, below 
it, is a more elaborate work, and prefents fome novelties inits con{truc- 
tion. The fubjeéts are the Baptifm, and the Paffage of the Red Sea. 
‘The border round the window is formed of the conyentional early 
Englith foliage, in which birds and reptiles have been introduced, It 
has been carefully ftudied, and the manipulation muft have entailed 
immenfe labour. “Mott of the pieces of gla(s in this work are ground 
away gradually from one edge, and afterwards polifhed. ‘This method, 
not hitherto ufed, avoids the even tint of the colour, and produces a fur- 
prifing play of light and an extreme jewelly effect of colour, St. 
Alban’s Abbey, which will be adorned with this window, is almoft 
deftitute of ftained windows. 

“The ¢ A@s of Mercy’ window, for Harpenden Church, is another 
example of the good effe@ refulting from alternating richly-coloured 
fubjeéts witha fubdued ornament. The numerous figures are well 
drawn and coloured, and the compofition contrafts favourably with the 
fame fubjeéts treated in the {pace adjoining.” 


[From Tur Crrric, April 26, 1862.] 

“The only defigns for ftained glafé windows that deférve a thought 
are thofe by Mefirs, Heaton, Butler, and Bayne—one, an heraldic 
window, is excellent, in harmony of colour and relation of parts‘as well 
as in ftyle.” 


with Treatise on the Art of Glass Staining. Price 3s, _6d., Post-free. 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Stained Glafs Works, 


NEW KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. MICHAEL'S, COVENTRY.—Exxourep sy Mrssns. Heaton AND Burwen, 230, MARYEEBONE-ROAD. 
re et 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
ARTISTS IN 
STAINED GLASS 


TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHN: 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. | 


} * 4 a 
| HBATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, ||- | 
14,sGARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
oi 
Painted Windows and Church Decoration, Freseo 
Painting, Mosaics, Xe. 


= oi 


| 
| * 
| 


oie placing before their Patrons and others specially 


interested in the work of the G Painter and my 
Decorative Artist an account intended to indicate the 
extent and varied character of the commissions entrusted to 
Messrs. Heaton, Buffer, @ Bayne during the past 
thirty years, it is hoped that, though the list is by no 
means an exhaustive one, it may serve to suggest places 
in all parts of England where examples of their skill may 
be found, whilst the brief descriptive accounts may also 
be serviceable to those who are deliberating on the + 


selection of subjects for painted windows, frescoes, &c. 


Messrs, Heaton, Gutter, « Bayne have also 
executed many important works in Scotland, Ireland, | | 
and on the Continent of Europe; in Australia and 
New Zealand; and in many of the principal cities 
of the United States, including no fewer than fourteen 
Churches in New York and its neighbourhood. Amongst 


the Continental examples may be mentioned the east 


‘THE STUDIOS, GARRICK STREET. window and mosaic decoration of the reredos in the 


English Church at Cannes, erected as a memorial to H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, and two 


windows placed in the south aisle of the same church in memory of the late Augustus Savile, Esq., whilst a fourth 


—— SS 


(COPYRIGHT.} 
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Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 


| ® window, designed for 

H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, under 
the supervision of 
A. W. Blomfield, Esq., 
A.R.A, architect of the 
church, is now in hand, 
They may also refer 
Continental travellers 
to the painted glass in 
the English Church at 
Copenhagen, the foun- 
dation stone of which 
was laid by H.R. 
the Princess of Wales; 
to the painted glass 
and decoration, on an 
extensive scale, in the 
English Church at St. 
Petersburg; and to 
other examples. 


Tt should be added 
that the engravings 
are inserted merely to 


serye as examples of 
Messrs. Heaton, 
Guffer, ¢ Bapne’s 
treatment, and have 
no immediate relation 
to the adjacent letter- 
» || press. 


Attention is specially 
directed to some re- 
marks at the end of 
the Circular relative 
to the permanency of 
Glass Painting, and 
to the proofs afforded 
as to the enduring 
character of the work 
executed by this firm, 
which is believed to be 
practically imperish- 
able. 
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mn 14, Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


Gramples in Tiondon and its Suburbs. 


~~ +++ 


f S. Wedast's, Gosfer Rane, &.€.—This Church affords, in its numerous painted windows, an 
\ || important example of the work of Messrs. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. On the north side are four large windows, 

each having a principal light, with a smaller light beneath it. The subjects of the principal lights are—(1) the 
Betrayal ; (2) our Lord bearing the Cross ; (3) the Crucifixion ; and (4) SS. Peter and John at the Sepulchre, The 
subordinate subjects represent, as antetypes—(r) Joseph sold by his Brethren ; (2) Isaac bearing the Wood for the 
Sacrifice ; (g) the Brazen Serpent ; and (4) the Raising of the Dead Man at the Tomb of Elisha. Above these are 
four smaller windows, with Angels bearing emblems of the Passion—(1) the Crown of Thorns ; (2) the Scapegoat 
(presented by the Broderers’ Company) ; (3) the Agnus Ded (presented by the = 1 
Duke of Buccleuch) ; and (4) the Martyr’s Palm (presented by the Parishioners 
of S. Peter's, Cheap), It will thus be seen that the subject of each principal 
window has its antetype beneath it, and the corresponding symbol above it. 
The upper series is continued on the south side of the Church, where the four 
windows contain figures of SS. Matthew, Peter, Michael, and Vedast, the patron 
saints of the four parishes interested in the Church. A window near the font is 
filled with glass representing the Baptism of our Lord, with a lower panel 
representing Christ Blessing Little Children, The two windows at the west 
end, now in the hands of the firm, will contain figures of eminent men once 
connected with the parish, These important works have been executed under 
the supervision of A. W. Blomfield, Esq., A.R,A., Architect. 


St. Bufte's, Of Street, €.€.—Here may be seen an important 
and interesting series of windows. In the great east window the centre light, 
representing the Crucifixion, is of old glass; and the lights on either side, 
depicting the Nativity and the Ascension, are made to harmonise with it in 
style and execution. Two other windows in the chancel represent SS. Philip 
and James the Less, with incidents in the lives of SS. Luke and Paul as 
subordinate subjects, The windows on the north side of the Church represent 
the Mosaic Dispensation, and those on the south, the Christian Dispensation. 
The former include figures of SS. Matthias, Simon, Jude, Matthew, and 
Bartholomew, with the Passage of the Red Sea, the Delivery of the Tables 
of the Law, the Passover, and the Sacrifice of Isaac; on the south are 
SS. Thomas, Andrew, John, James the Great, and Peter, with the Baptism of 
our Lord, the Sermon on the Mount, the Last Supper, and Christ bearing the 
Cross. ‘The walls of the Church are also decorated. 


S. Mary's, Gicbureh Zane, €.€.—Numerous examples of 
the work of the firm, recently executed. The large south window, representing 
the Ascension, is particularly effective and full of colour, In harmony therewith, 
on the east and south, are four side windows and four oval windows. 


@Bff Saints’, SufBam, S.W.—Most of the glass in this Church 
has been exeruted by the firm. The east window of five lights (presented by 
A. W. Blomfield, Esq., A.R.A., as « memorial of his father, Bishop of London, 
1828-56) is in the style of the 15th century. The subject of the centre light is 
the Crucifixion ; the side lights represent (1) SS. Mary Salome and John the 3 
Baptist, (2) the B. V. Mary and S. John, (3) S. Peter and Isaiah, (4) SS. Augustine and Stephen; the last-named 
four bear scrolls inscribed with passages from the Ze Deum, The Last Supper occupies the lower part of the three 
central lights, flanked on one side by the Nativity, and on the other by the Baptism of our Lord. ‘The headings of 
the lights contain, on white quarry grounds, the four Archangels; and in the tracery above are the nine orders of 
Angels, with other accessories. ‘The reredos beneath the window is adorned with figure subjects, painted in oil 
on mahogany panels. 


S. John's, Paddingfon, W.—The large east window consists of seven lights, and the central one is 
divided nto two panels, containing figures of our Lord as the Good Shepherd, and of His antetype David. The 
other lights represent the Good Samaritan, the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, the Prodigal Son, and Christ Teaching 
the Multitude from the Ship. These subjects are beneath Perpendicular canopies. The west window contains nine 
|| subjects from the history of Joseph. 


ee se 
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Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 


. AndveB's, Sfofke MeBingfon, (.—The firm are rapidly completing the scheme for beautifying 
this Church with painted glass and decoration. The east window, an example of rich colouring, represents the Last 


Supper and the Ascension. 


S. Warp Masdafene, Munster Square, Q.W.—On the north side of this Church are two 


important three-light windows—one (presented by Mr. Commissioner Kerr) represents the Raising of the Widow's Son 
at Nain ; the other (the gift of Mrs. Watts) represents the Transfiguration. 


Hof Trinity, wBrompfon, S.W.—Here are several windows in the early style, with medallions 
containing figure subjects, upon an ornamental white ground, 


§. Matthias, Earf's Court, Kensington, S.W.—This Church affords a striking example 
of the effectiveness with which a dark and dingy interior may be completely transformed by means of judicious 
decoration. ‘The chancel is adorned with elaborate paintings : the two large subjects on the north and south walls 
are the Nativity and the Supper at Emmaus, whilst smaller ones represent Christ as the Good Shepherd, and 
S, Matthias, patron saint of the Church, On the east wall are depicted Adoring and Censing Angels, and the 
paintings on the ceiling illustrate the Benedicite, The main body of the Church is treated in a simple and 
inexpensive, but very effective style. The leading feature of the decoration in the aisles is an arcade containing 
figures representing the Church Triumphant, alternated with scenes from the Passion of our Lord, altogether fourteen 
in number, 


S. MicBaef and Gf Gnsefs, (Paddingfon, W,—This Church affords another example of the 


kind of decorative treatment just referred to. 


Cite Temple, Hofforn Winduct, &.&.—Here may be seen a reproduction in painted glass of 
Holman Hunt's well-known picture “The Light of the World.” 


Other examples at S. John's, Wilton Road, S.W.; Quebec Chapel, W.; S. Mary's, Bryanston Square; 
S. George's, Queen's Square, Bloomsbury ; Westminster Abbey (Brunel Memorial); Christ Church, Hampstead s 
Christ Church, Paddington; Holy Trinity, Hoxton; Chapel of S. James House, Fulham; Holy Innocents’, 
Hornsey; S. Johu's, Hampstead; All Saints, Gros ; S. Paul's, Walworth; National Scottish 
Church, Pont Street, SW. S. John's, Hammersmith; Chapel of S. John's House, Norfolk Street, Strand; S. Peter's, 
Streatham ; All Saints, Clapham; Cemetery Chapel, Camberwell; S. Judes, Brixton; S. Mark's, Kennington: 
S. James’, Kennington; S, Paul's, Forest Hill; S. Matthew's, Ealing, &c. 


—orejoo 


BERKSHIRE. 


@ocof: Gf Saints’ EGurch.—1he chancel of this Church is very elaborately decorated, The 
panelled bays of the roof are filled with subjects taken from the Benedicite, and the north and south walls are adomed 
with large paintings, representing the Agony in the Garden and the Betrayal, beneath which are angels bearing 
scrolls, inscribed with appropriate texts. Below these are the three Maries and other figures. On the east face 
of the chancel arch are Angels adoring the Lamb, and on its westem face is the Incredulity of S. Thomas. ‘The 
general ornamentation is in the Decorated style. 


Meffington Coffege CGapef.—rhe decoration of this Chapel, still in progress, deserves attention, 
Other examples at Hungerford, Eddington, Little Missenden, Beedon, West Hendred, and Windsor Parish 
Churches; Newbury Cemetery Chapel, &c. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


BHughenden CBurch: Beaconsfield Wemoriaf.—rhe decorative work executed by the firm in the 
chancel of this Church forms part of the National Memorial to the late Earl of Beaconsfield, and the general effect 
is rich and harmonious. The east wall is adorned with figures of the four Evangelists, under canopy work; and 
beneath these, in medallions surrounded by ornament, are the Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, 
Around the chancel arch is a painted border with seven divisions, containing doves, emblematical of the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, with a diapered background, in which are five circles with groups of adoring angels, The dado, 
of dark red, with vine ornament in a darker tint, is enriched with bunches of grapes in gold; the splays of the 
windows are omamented with sprigs of incense, vine, wheat, olive, &c. On the south wall of the chancel is a 
painting representing the Epiphany. 


Other examples at Tyringham and Clifton Reynes Churches. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Trinity Coffege EGapef_—this Chapel has undergone complete transformation, being enriched in 
every part. The windows are filled with painted glass, and the walls and roof have been subjected to decorative 
treatment of the highest order, illustrative of “the Holy Church throughout all the World.” _ Its roof (regarded as the 
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14, Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


finest painted roof of this kind in England) contains innumerable 
panels, filled with subjects derived from the Benedicite, in colours 
and gold, The walls are adorned with figure paintings, represent- _| | 
ing patriarchs, prophets, &c., and with appropriate and elaborately 
treated panels illustrative of all created things, animate and inani- 
mate. The Right Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, the late 
Master of Trinity, and the late A. J. Beresford-Hope, Esq., con- 
buted greatly to the development of this decorative scheme, 
and some beautiful tarsia work in the choir was executed at | | 
Mr. Beresford-Hope’s country seat, from the designs of the late 
JJ Mr. Clement Heaton, of this firm, ‘This great work was carried 
out under the supervision of A. W. Blomfield, Esq., A.R.A. 


Emmanuel Coffege EGapef.—a series of beautiful 
windows, classic in style and silvery in tone, have recently been 
inserted in this Chapel, and include figures of William Tyndale, 
Dean Colet, and other learned and eminent men, once members of 
the College. 


Corpus Cbristi Coffee EBapef.—The cast window 
5. LURE PAINTING THN vinGIN. and two adjacent three-light windows in the chancel contain some 
fine glass by the firm in harmony with the old glass yet remaining in another part of the Chapel. 


Trinity Ball, S. Peters Coffese, Zesus Coffege, and Caius Coffese, also contain glass 


and decoration executed by the firm. 


Efe Theofogical Coffege—the Chapel of this College should be mentioned for a small but beautiful 
. window, the composition of which includes figures of Doctors and eminent Divines of the Church, 


Other examples in Cambridgeshire, at Littleport and Fulbourn Churches, 


CHESHIRE. 


EBGester Sathedraf,—Amongst the works executed in this Cathedral is a window above the chancel 
arch, in the silvery style of the 15th century, containing in the centre the Sa/vafor Mundi, with the figures of 
S, Joseph, the B. V. Mary, S. Anna, and S, Simeon, on either side, ‘The tracery (which occupies a predominant 
share of this window) includes the Annunciation, with emblems of the Trinity, angels, monograms, &c. Messrs. 
HEATON, BuTLER, & BAvNE have also inserted another window, of unusually large dimensions, and consisting 
of seven lights, in the south transept of the Cathedral, the drawing for which was amongst the firm’s exhibits at the 
Royal Academy, 1888, This window (the gift of Lord Egerton of Tatton) represents the Adoration of the Kings, 
the Crucifixion, and the Ascension, with sixteen subjects illustrative of Faith. It is in the Late Decorated or Early 
Perpendicular style. 

In the CBapfer House is a large historical window of five lights, containing the following subjects and | 
figures (1) The Early Piety of S. Werburg; (2) The Body of S. Werburg brought to Chester for Burial; | | 
(3) S. Werburg at Ely ; (4) Elfrida, Queen of Mercia ; (5) Kings Edmund and Edgar; (6) Earls Leofric and Hugh 
| Lupus; (7) King Athelstan and Earl Randulph ; (8) King Henry 
|| VIIL; (9) Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, endowing Monks from 
i! Bec; (10) Earl Randulph the Good presenting Gifts at the Altar ; 
(11) King Henry VIII. establishing the See of Chester ; (12) the 
King’s Commissioners dissolving the Monastery ; (13) Restoration 
of the Cathedral, 1871, ‘The first three subjects are in the topmost 
| | lights, and between these and the lower lights is a beautiful grisaille 
|| band relieved with heraldry. The window is further adorned with 
. the arms of the Earls of Chester and others, of the See, City, &c. 

| The firm also designed the opus sextile panel erected in the 
Cathedral as a memorial to Officers of the 22nd (Cheshire) Regi- 
ment who have died whilst engaged in active service. 


GBosfherne CBureh.—A fivelight transomed window, 
delicate in treatment and quiet in colour. 

Other examples at S. Oswald's, Chester; Kingsley Church, 
Frodsham; S. Pauls, Boughton; S. Thomas, Stockton Heath ; 
S. John's, Great Sutton; S. Johu’s and S. Georges Churches, 
Altrincham ; S. Margaret's, Dunham Massey ; Pulford, Grappen- 
hall, Crowton, Ince, Timperley, Brooklands, and Davenhane Churches. “oxy LUKE 18 WITH si” 
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CORNWALL. ® 
GulBaf CGurch.—A fine Perpendicular window of five lights filled with single figures, inserted under the 
supervision of J. Piers St. Aubyn, Esq., Architect. 
Other examples at S, Ewes, S. Austell; S. John's, Truro; Llanlivery and Marazion Churches. 


| DERBYSHIRE. 


| CGesterfie?d CBurch.—Two interesting windows, executed for Mrs. Walker and Major Konarski, one 
representing the Presentation and the other Guardian Angels (after Perugini). 


Other examples at Bentley and Chapel-en-le-Frith Churches. 


DEVONSHIRE. | 
Qaignfon €Gure§.—Some fine windows representing the Nativity and other subjects. 


Other examples at Exeter Palace Chapel; S. Luke's, Torquay ; Brixham, Bighury, Filleigh, Abbotskerswell, and 
Otterton Churches. 


ESSEX. 

S. Ospth's CGurch.—Here is some interesting glass (executed for Sir John Henry Johnson, of 

S. Osyth’s Priory) illustrating the history of the Priory. 
Other examples at S. Leonard's, Colchester; Chingford, Brightlingsea, Holton S. Mary's, Stock, and Newport 
Churches; Chapel of the Orphan Asylum, Wanstead, &¢. 

|| GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Bredon CBureG.—A large five-light window in the style of the Italian Renaissance, representing the 
Adoration of the Magi. 

SetGurp EBurcB.—A fine three-light window. 
|| Other examples at the Private Chapel, Tyntesfield, Bristol; Tewkesbury Abbey Church; Ladies College, Cheltenham ; 

Duntesbourne Abbots Church, &c. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

@ffon EBurch.—A fine five-light window, representing the Healing of the Sick. 


| Qear Sree Green Church, SoutBampton.—A good three-light window, 


Other examples at S, Michael's, Bournemouth; S. Michaels, Southampton; Broxbourne, Stoke Bishop, 
: Easebourne, Elston, and Langrish Churches, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Bereford CatfGedraf.—the Goss Memorial window (erected in memory of Sir John Goss, Composer and 
Organist of the Cathedral) deserves the attention of visitors. 

Other examples at Bolston Church, Ross; and S. James’, Hereford. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. | 
SfrenBam CGureh, near Wofford.—The east end of this Church presents a very complete example | 
of the work of the firm in painted glass and mosaic. ‘The fine five-light window at the east end has in the centre Our 
"Lord seated in Majesty, whilst in the other lights, in two tiers, are the Prophets Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Elijah, and John the Baptist. The reredos beneath the window contains five mosaic panels, 
representing the Crucified Saviour attended by Angels, and the Twelve Apostles with their several emblems. 


Other examples at Watford, Wheathampstead, Hitchin, Knebworth, and Enfield Churches ; and at the 
Wesleyan Chapel, New Barnet. 


KENT. 


Canterbury: S, Martin's CfurcB.—In this Church are three-light, two-light, and single-light 
windows executed by the firm, with subjects derived from the life and labours of S. Augustine, and designed in 
harmony with the architecture of the Church, which is one of the oldest in England. The chancel has also been 
recently decorated by the firm. 


| Charfton: S. Paul's CGurch.—Messrs. Hearon, Burer, & BAYNE have nearly completed an 
important series of windows for this Church, ‘The large east window, illustrating the Ze Dewm, is of special interest. 
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At &. WMifdred's and S. Margaret's CburcGes, Lee, and Off Saints’ CburcB, 
|) QBfachBeatB, are some noteworthy examples of the work of the firm, especially at the last-named Church, where 
there are two windows of exceptional artistic interest. 


Bickfep &GurcB.—The west end and transept contain numerous examples of the work of the firm. 


Maidstone: J. Michael's EBureB.—An important series of windows, each forming part of a 
general scheme of treatment very carefully thought out by the Vicar, the Rev. G. B. Coulcher. Over the chancel arch 
is a fresco painting representing the Crucifixion. 


Soffiesfone €Burch,—Here is some interesting glass, including figures of Our Lord and of the Four 
Evangelists. 

Other examples at S, Nicholas, Strood; S. Bartholomew's, Dover ; Aldington Church, Hythe; Kippington | 
Church, near Sevenoaks; S. John's, Sevenoaks ; S. Paul's, Greenwich; Holy Trinity, Blackheath; S. George's, 
Weald; Borstal, Newington, Keston, Cobham, Herne Bay, Teynham, Frindsiury, and Hoo Churches. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Turner Memorial, Mingle Head, Lier: 
poof.—The vindow of the chapel (the gift of 
Mrs. Turner) is an important example, executed under 
the supervision of A. Waterhouse, Esq., R.A., Architect. 

QPendfefurp: S. John's Church.—Examples 
of figure painting and of ornamental glass, executed | 
under the supervision of Medland Henry Taylor, Esq, | 
Architect, of Manchester. 


S8aB CGurch.—Some good decorative work. 


PoScross CGurcB.—Three windows at the east 
end, rich in treatment and chaste in effect. The central 
window represents the Crucifixion, the others contain | 
single figures. | 

Turfon: S. @nne’s CBurcB.—A rich and 
handsome window of four lights, representing the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. 

Other examples at S. James, Barrow-in-Furness ; 
S. Ann's, Haughton, near Manchester; Al Saints, 
Clayton-le-Moors; Gatley Church, near Manchester ; 
Whitworth Church, near Rochdale ; Facit Church, Liver- 
pool Seamen's Orphan Institution, &c. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Leicester: S. Marfin's CGurch.—An 
interesting series of single figure windows, and other 
examples. 

Leicester: S. George's Church.—A large 
[224 and very handsome east window, with adjacent mural 
Alii] decoration. 

Other examples at S, Mark's, S. Leonard's, and 
Holy Trinity Churches, Leicester; Woodham Eves, 
Ratcliffe, Knighton, Wymondham, Narborough, and 
Keyham Churches. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Granf§am CGurch.—Attention is here directed to the fine oak reredos, designed by A. W. Blomfield, Esq., | 
A.R.A,, the panels of which are filled with an interesting series of subjects taken from the life of our Lord. The | 
artist has adopted the style of treatment seen on the panels of the ancient painted screens in which the Norfolk | 
Churches are so rich. The large Perpendicular east window, the lower part of which is hidden by this beautiful 
|| reredos, is kept very light in colour, and is adorned with single figures of Bishops and Fathers of the Church. 
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Heron EGurch,—Two large and interesting windows. 
Other examples at S. Mary's, Wainfleet; S. Luke's, Manningham ; Abbey Church, Bourne; Dunnington, 
Louth, Tathwell, Waddington, Horncastle, and Barrowby Churches. 
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MIDDLESEX. 


Hampton CGurch.—The east window and another window in the chancel are fine examples of silvery 


treatment. 
Other examples at S. Paul's, Brentford; Harrow, Isleworth, Acton, and Stanmore Churches, See also examples in 
London and its Suburbs, pp. 3-4. 


NORFOLK. 
West MeBfon CGureh.—Some important work has been completed in this Church for H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, including heraldic decoration relating to the alliances of Her Majesty's children. Also.a very fine 
east window, representing the Crucifixion, (See ///ustration, p. 
SandringGam CBurc§.—Here also some interesting windows have been executed by the firm for His 
Royal Highness. 
QuiddvenBam CGureh.—A four-light window, depicting the three Maries at the Sepulchre, and the 
appearance of our Lord to Mary after His Resurrection ; the lower part of the window represents the Entombment. 
Hingham EBureh,—Kour large three-light windows, light in 
treatment, with large handsome figures of the Twelve Apostles, . 
Other examples at Christ Church, Eaton; Swafham, and Morley Churches, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

QPeferBorough Cathedraf.—a four-light Perpendicular window 
representing the Baptism of Christ and the Last Supper. 

(PeferBoroug§: S. John’s Burch. —Three large Perpendicular 
windows, the subjects of which are the Ascension, the Resurrection, and the 
Day of Pentecost. 

Other examples at S. Giles, Northampton, and Lowick Church. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
GofSGurp ECGurch.—A three-light window representing the 
Crucifixion, | 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Whatton EBurcB.—A decorated triptych may be seen here. 
WintGorpe CBurch.—The windows of the chancel and baptistery, 
light and silvery in effect. Also a decorated reredos, executed under the 
direction of Sidney Gambier Parry, Esq. Architect. 
Other examples at Eastwood, North Clifton, and Screveton Churches. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Banbury €Gurch,—This Church, classic in style, is filled with glass 
executed some years ago, but is chiefly noteworthy for its decoration, which is 
very effective. The roof or semi-dome of the chancel is adorned with subjects 
from the 7 Dewm, beneath which are figures of the Twelve Apostles. Over the 
vestry door are the Archangels Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel, with their 
emblems, 

Orford: S. Barnabas (EGe Basifica).—Here is avery fine 
decorated pulpit of walnut, designed by A. W. Blomfield, Esq. A.R.A. Its 
panels contain painted figures of S. Augustine, S. Clement, and seven other 
eatly preachers of the Church, and above these, in smaller panels, are the nine 
orders of Angels. 

Other examples at Ramsden and Wolvercote Churches. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


High Escaffl CGurch.—a fine three-light window, rich in colour. 


MeBporf CGurcB.—The cast window of three lights, representing the Crucifixion and the Last Supper, 
is an example of warm and rich colouring. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Mort§ Currp Church, near Taunfon.—a five-light window, representing Our Lord in Majesty, | | 
executed under the supervision of Oldred Scott, Esq,, Architect. é 
Other examples at S. Nicholas, Radstock; Fitshead Church, Taunton; Monckton, Chewton Mendip, Clevedon, and 
Combe Down Churches. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Longton CHurch.—A window in the south aisle, representing the Maries at the Tomb, is remarkable for 
beauty of drawing and colouring ; a window, similar in treatment, on the opposite side, represents the Presentation at 
the Temple, There are also two subject windows in the chancel. 

WofBerBampton: S. Peter’s.—A series of fresco paintings representing the Parables of Our Lord. 


Other examples at Leek Church, and the Mission Church, Burton-on-Trent. 


SUFFOLK. 

Gurp S. Eomund's: S. Mary's EGureB.—A series of large three-light windows, representing the 
Triumph of Faith, the subjects being taken from the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Each light 
contains a single figure, beneath which is an appropriate subject, and the treatment harmonises in design and 
colouring with the Perpendicular architecture of this fine church. Seven of these windows are already inserted. 


Great Barton CfurcB.—A Jubilee window, very elaborately treated, and containing a portrait of Her 
ly 5 P 
Majesty the Queen. 


Other examples at Little Bradley Church, near Newmarket ; Oakley Church, near Scole ; S. Mary's, Newmarket ; 
Beccles, Debenham, Long Melford, Pakenham, and Elmswell Churches, 
SURREY. 


Effingam CGurch.—Three-light and two-light windows in the chancel, the former representing the 
fixion, 


Morffafte: S. Warpy’s Burch.—rhe east window (of five lights) and other chancel windows are 
full of interest. 


Crucit 


See also examples in London and its Suburbs, pp. 3-4. 


SUSSEX. 


S. Reonard's: S. John's Church.—A fine east window representing the Crucifixion, the west 
window, and a series of windows ‘on the north and south sides. Also a decorated chapel and a painted altar, The 
chancel, too, is now being decorated. 


Hastings: GLP Saints’ EG$urcB.—The large west window (erected as a memorial to his father, by 
W. Stubbs, Esq.) has been executed under the supervision of W. Butterfield, Esq., Architect, and deserves attention 
for its effective colouring. 


WarnGam CBurch.—The whole of the windows, together with the mural decorations, and the painted 
panels of the beautiful oak reredos, are the work of the firm, executed for C. Lucas, Esq., under the supervision 
of A. W, Blomfield, Esq., A.R.A. 


Other examples at Chapel Royal and S. Anne's Church, Brighton; Chapel of the Convent of the S.H. and 
Annunciation Church of the S.H., Brighton ; S. Andrew's, Edburton ; Preston, Buxted, and Laughton Churches, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 
WarBict: S. Ware's Church.—A fine six-light window, filled with subjects beneath Perpendicular 
canopies. 
Grafaston: S. Qugustine’s Cfurch.—A very interesting three-light window, with subjects 
illustrating the life of S. Augustine. i 


Lightcliffe CGurch.—A large window, adorned with single figures, in memory of the late Sir Titus Salt, 
g 8 igle figures, 


CoBenfrp: Hofp Trinity CGurch.—A fine window, representing the Adoration of the Magi, and 
known as the Lynes Memorial. The west window was also executed by the firm. 
CoBentrp: S. Wichaef’s CBurch,—The Baptistery window is deserving of attention. 
Other examples at S. John's, Perry Bar; S. Michael's, Leamington ; Birdingbury Church, near Rughy s 
and Arrow Church. 


WESTMORELAND. 

ExostHBaite CGurch, near Kendaf.—A handsome oak reredos (the gift of T. Argles, Esq.) elaborately 
decorated in gold and colours, with painted figure panels, Also several windows, executed under the supervision of 
R. Bentley, Esq., Architect. 

Beetham ECGurch, WifntGorpe.—A fine five-light window, representing Our Lord in Majesty. 

Other examples at Skelsmergh Church. 
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WILTSHIRE. 
SeBorth EGurch.—An interesting window. Also, the decoration of the chancel and roof. 
Westbury CBurch.—Two three-light windows, very soft in effect, and rich in colour, 
Other exansples at Great Bedwyn Church (executed for the Marquis of Ailesbury); Semley, Tedworth, and 
E Potterne Churches. 
+ al WORCESTERSHIRE. , 
| Leigh EGurcB.—A fine five-light cast window, late in style and Silvery in treatment. 
. * 
Noteworthy. examples of the work of the firm may be seen in the Churches at Upton-on-Severn and 
Writbenhall, Other exaniples at Querbury Church and Hillside School Chapel, Malvern, 
| - 
| > YORKSHIRE. 
| ~ SBorpe: &. Zobn's Church. —The windows of this wytrch (erected by Mrs, Rawson) were filled by 
. the firm with painted glass previous to its consecration. ‘The subject of the east window is the Adoration of the 
Lamb. The east end has also been decorated by the firm. 
an SoBerBe ChureB, near Chorpe,—The windows in the north and south aisles have been filled with 
_ glass by the firm. 
; = —- Garnfep CBureB, Reeds.—The large cast window, representing the Crucifixion, was carried out under fy) 
: the supervision of Messts. Chorley & Connor, Architects. y 
\ | — Rippar EBureB, neo ‘a6tfeford,—The cast four-light window in this Church, and others at Bradford 
ci- © and Manningham Churches, aré of interest, 
i Other examples at Wath Church, Ripon; Bramhope Church, Leeds; S. Pauls, Staley; S. John's, Hudders- 
P field; S. James, Hebden Bridge; East Ardesley Church, near Wakefield; Arncliffe Church, near Ripon ; Follifoot, 
| East Wilton, Aldmondbury, Hulton Roof, Welwick, Hepworth, Gisburn, Skelbrooke, Falkirk, Lastingham, Rifponden, 
a Langthorne, and Kirkby Overblow Churches. 


OTHER COUNTIES. 

- Examfples at Leighton Bussard Church, BeDvoRvsuint; Chirk, Llanrhaidr, and Llanfair Churches, 
DENBIGHSHIRE ; Bradpole and Owermoigne Churches, DORSETSHIRE ; S, Hilda's, Hartlepool, DURHAM ; Abbot's 
Ripton Church, HUNTINGDON neon and North Lafenham Churches, RUTLANDSHIRE. 


aa 
‘ 
. TOWN HALLS, MANSIONS, &c. 


Caton Haff, CGFesfer.—The firm were engaged for many years in the decoration of Eaton Hall, the 
palatial seat of His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G e work, whichis on a superb and most extensive 
scale, was carried out under the personal superintendence of the late Mr. CLEMENT HEATON. It comprises the 
decoration of the entire suite of state rooms, drawing rooms, saloons, &¢., and thirty rooms in the private wing. The 
windows of the chapel attached to the mansion are filled with painted glass executed by the firm from the designs of _ K 
Mr. Shields. It may be added that Messrs. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE have also executed for his Grace numerous 
|| painted windows for the Churches at Pulford, Aldford, Halkyn, &c. 


Mercers’ Haff, Jronmonger Zane, E.€.—The fine hall of the Mercers’ Company has been 
adorned with a series of six windows of the highest historic and artistic interest. ‘They are in the classic style, and 
contain figures of Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, &c, ‘The dome of the hall is filled with decoration, 
representing the Signs of the Zodiac. 


Other examples of painted glass and decorative treatment may be found in London at MERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
' HALL, Threadneedle Street ; DRaPERS’ HALL, Throgmorton Street ; and the City or LONDON SCHOOL, Thames 
Embankment, where there are two large windows, similar in treatment to those in Mercers’ Hall, depicting three Te 


classic and three modern poets. ‘ : 


| In the Provinces Messrs. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE may direct attention to PLymourH TOWN HALL, — 
|| where there is a series of historical windows of much interest ; MANCHESTER TOWN HALL, the grand hall of whid 
| | | is most elaborately decorated ; RocHDALE TowN Hatt, adorned throughout with historical glass and decorative 

treatment; Maison Dieu, Dover, where there are several historical windows executed from cartoons by E. J. 
Poynter, Esq., R ‘OWN HALL, Dover, which has an interesting series of three-light historical windows, filled 
| with single figures, executed from the designs and cartoons of H. W. Lonsdale, Esq,; Mansion House and 

MERCHANT VENTURERS’ HALL, BRISTOL ; MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, LEICESTER, &c. 
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THOROUGHLY FUSED INTO THR GLASS, AS IF THEY WERE ONE SUBSTANCE.” 


14, Garrick Street, London, W.C. é 2 


e ; : 
G@hbe Permanency of Glass Painting. 


soe uneasiness having been excited in the public mind by a letter from the i. G. Lonsdale, 
Canon of Lichfield, which appeared in the Zimes of February 1, 1888, Qttessts. Heaton, wutfer, 
@ apne think it desirable to re-assure their patrons in all parts of the kingdom, and to show that they had 
previously been able to satisfy Canon Lonsdale himself that his remarks would not apply to'specimens of theit 
work sent for his inspection, and submitted by him to the severest tests. = 
» “Unfortunately,” says Canon Lonsdale, in the letter referred to, 
“within the last two or three years evident tokens of decay have shown 
themselyes in some modern glass windows. That such mischief is 


universal is indeed far from the case, and how far it has proceeded 
1 know not; but I can point to four churches in this immediate neigh- — | 
bourhood where decay is plainly visible and is not denied by the artists 
themselves. And by ‘decay’ I mean that the colour, or pigment, 
applied to the glass, h un to pe ff, in other instances to fade in ~ 
brightness, while elsewhere the delicate shading in the hair or features 
of figures, or on their dress, is growing faint and indistinct, These 
windows, to which I refer, are all the work of one firm of artists—a 
firm of great repute and very wide employment.” 

Canon Lonsdale naturally shrinks from the unpleasantness of 
particularising the firm to which he refers, and 16. Biss, 
Qutfer, @ Bayne have no desire to say anything i 
of others, but as there are not many firms “ of great repute and very 


isparagement 


wide employment” in this department of art, they may perhaps be 
excused for stating that theirs is not the firm alluded to. Indeed, 
Canon Lonsdale consulted them before writing his letter to the Zimes, 


and was informed that for years past they had been in the habit of 
using a permanent pigment discovered by their late partner Mr. Clement 
Heaton, which had withstood every test that could be suggested. In 
proof of this they sent for the reverend gentleman's examination a 
piece of painted glass which had for seyen years been exposed to the 


deleterious influences of a London atmosphere in a yard at the back of 
their premises, and they had the pleasure of receiving from him a letter 
Vinci AND CllILD (FTE MEE = containing the following conclusive testimony as to its durability:— 
“You probably know the r6th century glass in this Cathedral : we haye some of it down at the present 
moment, for the mullions want repairing, and the leading of the glass is bad, but we éried this glass with a 
chisel. No more effect was produced on it than if it had been a piece of irom. AND $0, AS YOU SAY, 1T 15 WITH 
THE PIECE OF GLASS YOU HAVE BEEN SO KIND AS TO SEND FOR MV INSPECTION. ‘THE PIGMENT SEEMS 


It may be added that on the 26th of April an important paper on this subject was read ata meeting 
of the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, Conduit Street, W., under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., by Mr. Philip A. Newman, who described the method of glass-painting, and showed 
that Canon Lonsdale’s strictures must not be accepted in too general a sense, but should be confined to the 
use of soft fluxes and insufficient firing ; and, further, that it was illogical to deduce from experiments on 
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unenduring work the conclusion that ‘the art either of properly mixing pigment or of sufficient firing, or of 

both, seems not yet to have been discovered.” Mr. Newman quoted an exhaustive paper contributed to 

The Architect by Mr. Heaton as long back as February, 1880, in which he detailed the results of his inquiries 

into the composition and permanency of enamel pigments used in glass-painting, and gave qualitative analyses 

of ancient glass from Beaulieu Abbey, Salisbury Cathedral, and elsewhere. It is impossible to give here even 

a brief résumé a. important contribution to the literature of glass-painting, and it must, therefore, suffice 
» to state that the endurance of these enamel pigments is chiefly dependent, first, on the use of a properly 
silicated flux, based on wheat straw ash, which contains about 75 per cent. of silica ; and, secondly, on efficient 
firing, ~ 


Messrs. Heaton, weuffer, & Qapne believe that, with the use of the pigment discovered by 
Mr. Heaton, as the result of his researches, their work will practically defy atmospheric effects ; whereas decay 
and disappointment, sooner or Iater, must be expected from the use of pigments containing borax, lead, or 


"other soft fluxes, But, as is generally the case, enduring work cannot be produced so cheaply as that which 
_is less. permanent, and which the patrons of this beautiful art will be wise to avoid. 


It should, however, be observ atl | that the question of price, even for the best work that can be supplied, 
is greatly dependent onschoice of subjects and on their treatment, Elaborate figure subjects, full of minute 
detail, are necessarily more expensive, both to, design and to execute, than those which are of a simpler character. 
But the two points invariably aimed at by eesrs. Beafon, Buffer, G Wapne in all their work are 
artistic pre-eminence in design a absolute permanence in execution. ‘The quality of material and workman- 
ship i is in all cases the same, and they maywith confidence affirm that the metnees they pursue, combined 
with the use of the pigments due to Mr, Heaton’s researches, enable them to produce glass which i in beauty of 
colour and permanence of effect is unsurpassed even by those works of past ages which ‘Still claim our 


; 


admiration and vevergace, and are justly pointed to as examples for the imitation | of the modern artist. 
Piccesserhetis applyhrith equal force.to other kinds of Church adornment and QNessts. Beafon, 
Gutter, @ @ are prepared to give their advice as to schemes of decoration, either in glass or fresco, and 


event to prepare designs free of cost, where there is a reasonable chance of the work being entrusted to their 
care, 


™ MEMORIAL BRASSES. 


- oH 


4 3 
Sole Agents for the United States of America—The Gorham M'’F'G Co., Broadway and 
"19th Street, New York. 


| 
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